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NWNARRATIVE. | but that certainly does not alter the case. If) ily promised to stand still this time; and happy in 





Written for the Youth’s Companion. 

USEFUL OCCUPATION AND BUSY 
IDLENESS. 

‘«‘ What time do you think uncle and cousin | 


don’t think it follows that we should be so too. 


they are proud, and silly, and useless beings, | the promise of a new suit of clothes, away he ran 
| before the girls, sometimes hopping on one leg, 


This was entirely at variance with Emma’s | sometimes running on both, and sometimes on all 


to think that whatever ‘‘the great” did, must be | 


' established opinions, for she had been educated } fours. 


‘* What happiness that poor child is enjoying,” 


Emma will get here?” asked Laura Howard of | right. She never thought of bringing their ac-}said Laura, as he gamboled before them, ‘‘ and 
her mother, as she laid down her work, and look- | tions, or her own, to the test of plain, practical, |how cheaply it is given him. To witness it, is 


ed earnestly out of the window. 


| common sense, much less to that of the gospel; compensation enough for many such garments as 


«‘ Not before evening,” answered Mrs. Howard. | but she was incessantly saying, ‘‘ Mother do you | I shall make him.” 


‘* Not before evening! Oh, Mother!” 

Mrs. Howard smiled. ‘‘ What a lamentable 
exclamation, and still more lamentable face, 
Laura. Do you wish me to tell an untruth, or 
shorten the distance, to keep up your spirits for 
such an immeasurable length of time?” 

‘* Neither, neither, dear mother,’? answered 
Laura laughing, ‘‘I1 have been foolishly impa- 
tient all the morning; but I will now try to go on | 
with rhy work as usual, and not keep straining 
my eyes to no purpose.” 

‘*A wise resolution, my daughter; I hope you 
will abide by it. Why, indeed, should you injure 
your eyes, and waste your time, when you cannot 
bring them one minute sooner by it.” 

Laura was a sensible girl, she was besides accus- 
tomed to diligence in her employments; she did, 
therefore, keep her resolution very well consider- 
ing,—and in the evening, she had, not only the 
satisfaction of giving a cordial welcome to her 
uncle and cousin, but of looking back upon a 
well-spent day. 

Emma’s first appearance was prepossessing. 
She was a tall, delicately formed girl, with dark 
sparkling eyes, a fine glow upon her cheek, and 
full of life and spirits. The cousins had not met 
since they were children; Laura, therefore, knew 
nothing of Emma’s charactor; but with the faith 
and frankness, which belongs, alas! exclusively 
to youth, she believed that ‘‘what seemed so fair,” 
could not be marred by a single stain, and gave 
up her whole heart, accordingly, to the charming 
stranger. Emma was ‘‘tired to death,” as she 
said, and retired soon after tea, which had been 
postponed an hour in expectation of the visitors; 
so Laura had little opportunity to get acquainted 
with her this evening. Immediately after break- 
fast the next morning, Laura proposed a walk, 
and Emma gaily agreed to it. 


think the Miss Dunhams would wear this?” ‘do ! 


this is beautiful, *tis precisely like one the elder | 
Miss Dunham has.” 


‘*My love, do not sit in that position, 1 heard | 


‘Do not do that, Emma, Miss Dunham declares | 
‘tis quite ungenteel.”” Thus was the poor girl | 
early made the slave of—what? a mere shadow, | 
a bugbear; instead of being taught a firm, and | 
rational, independence of mind. 

When they arrived at the poor woman’s for | 
whom the important bundle was intended, they ' 
found her sitting in an easy chair with her head | 
supported by pillows, and her little daughter | 
making her bed. The child was active and han- | 
dy, for one so young, but her strength was hardly 
sufficient to shake up the feathers nicely, and | 
make it soft and smooth as she wanted to; and | 
Laura, after she had spoken kindly to the mother, 
proceeded to assist her with as much ease as if 
she had been accustomed to the employment all 
her days; while Emma, with wonder in her eyes, 
stood looking on, secretly congratulating herself 
that the Miss Dunhams were not present, to 
witness her cousin engaged in so degrading an | 
occupation. Just an Lane spread on the last 





covering, the little girl exclaimed, 

** Mother grows pale, she must lie down ina 
minute.” 

Laura sprang to her, and with the child’s assis- 
tance laid her upon the bed, she then applied the 
usual restoratives with care and tenderfess, and 
had soon the satisfaction of seeing the invalid 
recovering from her faintness. When she was 
quite rested, Laura unrolled her bundle, and dis- 











‘* Where shall we go?” asked Emma. 

‘‘T have got to carry this bundle to a poor wo- 
man who lives about half a mile from here, we 
will go there first if you please.” 

‘*A bundle!” exclaimed Emma, ‘‘ you, surely, 


played two snow-white caps, with the borders 
| neatly plaited, and a lung flannel loose-gown. 


‘*My mother thought,” said she, as she pre- | 


sented them to the sick woman, ‘‘that as you was 
| getting better, you would soon want a warm 


will not carry that great bundle through the loose-gown and some muslin caps to sit up in.” 


street ?”’ 
‘Why not?” enquired Laura. 


Emma hesitated—at last she said, ‘‘I don’t | to me and mine,” said Mrs. Judson ta 
think ’tis proper for young ladies to carry bun- | hand and pressing it affectionately. ‘‘ But I feel | 
| gratitude, though I cannot find words to express | dy of the Manor 


dles.”’ 


| ‘©Oh! Miss Howard, I can never thank you, 
| and your mother, as I ought, for all your kindness 


‘*Are you going to make them?” said Emma, 


you think they would have a dress made so?” ‘‘Oh! } with the utmost astonishment. 


‘* Certainly,” answered Laura, ‘‘My mothet 


‘**T shall not visit at such ajtold me yesterday, she would give some old 
place, Misses Dunhams will not go there.”— clothes of Robert’s, and pay Miss Taylor for 
And her mother echoed her,—‘‘My dear, you | cutting and fitting them, if I would make them; 
must have this thing, Misses Dunhams have it.’’ | and I gladly agreed to it.” 


a Well, I would sooner undertake to pull down 


Miss Dunham say she thought it very awkward.”’ | yonder church,” said Emma. 


‘** You choose that, I suppose, Emma, because 
it would be useless labor,” said Laura, as they 
entered Miss Taylor’s door. 

Mrs. Howard, who always remembered her 
promises, had already sent a pair of trowsers and 
coat of her son’s, and Miss Taylor immediately 
proceeded to measure the little boy. He stood 
perfectly quiet and erect, during the operation, 
und when it was over, he looked proudly up to 
Laura, and said, ‘There, I didn’t dance about, 
and give Miss Taylor trouble this time, did 1?” 

When Laura got home, her brother, and two 
younger sisters were waiting for her to hear them 
recite their lessons; she heard them, and then 
sat down to work for little George. Emma in 
the mean time, had been opening and shutting 
the clasps to her purse, twirling her work-bag 
around, and dressing her hair in various ways, 
to decide which was most becoming. When 
Laura began sewing, she declared she must .do 
something too; accordingly, she took out her 
drawing materials, which she had brought with 

her, and busied herself with them full ten minute’; 
she then pushed them away, with a yawn of un- 
conscionable length, and produced her lace frame; 
she worked upon this about the same length of 
time, and with another yawn threw it on the 
table. 

| ** Will you read aloud?” said Laura, looking 
| up compassionately. ‘I’m sure I wish I could 
| think of something to amuse you.” 

**T shall like to read I believe,” she answered, 
, and she opened a book and read one page an la 
ihalf. ‘*°Tis a tiresome book, I think,” she ob- 
| served as she closed it. Alas! every thing saen 
| grows tiresome, to an unstable, indolent mind. 

‘‘If you had read it, you wouldn’t think 
so,” said Laura. ‘‘’Tis a work of Mrs. Sher- 


\ 
' 
} 


king Laura’s | wood’s.” 


Emma turned to the title page and read, ‘‘La- 
Mrs. Sherwood.”’ ‘rye 





‘< Where’s the impropriety >” persisted Laura. ‘it; indeed, how can I help it, when almost all we | seen the work before.” 
Emma considered a long time. ‘‘ Why I don’t | have is supplied by your care.” 





know—I suppose ’tis improper because 


it is improper I know, because the Miss Dun- 


hams never will carry the least thing, 
always send a servant.”’ 


It must be acknowledged, that Emma’s under- 


Well} Lauri i, 
| pretty little boy who was building houses, as he | 
they | called: them, with bits of wood, upon the floor. | 
| ** George,” she said, ‘will you go home with | in it. 


jme?” 


‘And could you forbear to read it?” asked 


| 


Laura withdrew her hand, and bent over a! Laura. 


| « What a question! if you had said, ‘could 


you read it?’ there would have been some sense 
Who, indeed, could read all the volumes ot 
‘The Lady of the Manor?’ not I, Im sure. [ 


‘Yes ma’am,” answered George, jumping up, {had rather draw figures upon Robert’s slate, 


standing sunk several degrees in Laura’s estima- 
tion, at this speech. ‘‘ My dear Emma, I don’t 
see as that settles the matter at all. We had 
better reason and judge for ourselves, than be 


and demolishing all the fruits ‘of his labors in his | which he has left here on purpose for me, I 
hurry. believe.” : 
“And will you stand quite still while Miss! Mrs. Howard soon came in and told Laura she 


guided by the practice or opinions of others.” 


‘But, my dear, the Miss Dunhams are the 


first girls in our village.” 


Taylor measures you for a suit of clothes? You | was ready to hear her recite in History and Phi- 
remember the last time I took you to her, you | losophy, and to look over her French exercise. 
danced about so much, you gave her a great deal | Emma raised her eves from the slate, upon which 


ou mean, I suppose, they have the most ‘of trouble.” George seemed quite unconscious | she was drawing all manner of uncouth figures, 
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and exclaimed, ‘I dare say, aunt, Laura has 
been so engaged, working for ¢harity, she has 
forgotten her lessons.” 

aura smiled as she placed the ready opened 
books before her mother. ‘‘ I am happy to inform 
you, my dear cousin, you are mistaken, I learn- 
ed my lessons before breakfast, for 1 wished to 
have the rest of the day for you and little 
George.” 

No human being can waste time, and pervert 
talent, those precious gifts, without sometimes 
reflecting upon their sin and folly. Emma was 
struck with the diligence, which had accomplish- 
ed so much in the time she had idly squandered, 
and for a moment she felt all the pangs of self- 
reproach. But her mind, seldom fixed upon any 
subject, refused to (well upon a painful one, and 
she dismissed the thoughts, which if pursued, 
might have had a salutary influence, and resumed 
her slate and pencil. 


thor tnd commentator on the Scriptures, went into the | 
samé shop,and entered inte conversation with the book- | 
sellet. ‘I'he latter, who was well acquainted both with : 
his person and his character, received him with mark- 
ed respect. In the course of conversasion, Mr. Brown 
inquired if he remembered the circumstance above de- 
tailed. ‘I remember it well,” replied the bookseller, 
‘and would give a good deal to aoe what became 





sometimes sailing away into the dim distance, in 
search of new and unexplored regions. 
Presently, a plan ‘is formed by the other boys 
for going in a cheerful company far up the stream, 
to explore its shores, and then return again in 
half an hour to their fire. Our two boys sigh to 
think of their father’s prohibition to them,— 





of that hoy; for I am sure that he has risen to eminence They faintly and hesitatingly hint that the ice 
in some line or other.” “ Sir,” said Mr. Brown, “ you; may not be strong enough—but their caution has 
see him before you.” It is needless to add that the re- | 1° effect upon their comrades,—and the whole 
collection was highly gratifying to both parties. \set forth. and soon are flying with full speed 

Children! I should like you to make some improve- ir d th ‘aah qenedhed.” Gas " : 
ment of the foregoing story. It is a well known fact, ' tOWards the limit prescribed. ur boys think 
that the offspring of parents in humble circumstances they may safely accompany them till they reach 
often make a better figure in the world, than the child-, the boundary which they are forbidden to pass;— 
ren of the rich. Now, as observation shows us that; but while they do so they become animated and 
the gilts of the understanding are pretty equally dis-’jytoxicated with the motion and the scene. They 


tributed among men, the greater success of the child- fo] a little foreboding as they approach the line, 


ren of the poor must arise from their being stimulated, ‘but as it is not definitely marked, they do not 
by their narrow circumstances, to improve to the utmost 


the talents which God has given them. Accordingly, | #bruptly stop. They fall a little in the rear, and 





«Time, precious time,” said Mrs. Howard as 
she glanced at the frivolous employment of her 
niece, ‘‘in eternity we shall know its full value. 
What record, think you, my dear girls, have the 

t hours of the day, borne of us on high? 
ie we been faithful to consecrate them to the 
service of Him who gave them; or, has self ap- 
propriated them all? Let us ask our hearts these 
questions, and listen to the answers they return, 
we shall then be humble enough to go to Him 
‘from whom cometh every good and perfect gift, 
for grace, better to improve the hours which re- 
main to us,” 

Emma’s face glowed while Mrs. Howard spoke ; 
but whether, what was said had any lasting effect, 
we cannot now inform our readers; but as she is 
to stay sometime at her uncle’s, we hope to have 
an opportunity, again to present her to our read- 
ers, and perhaps, give a better account of her. 

Slockbridge. 


’ 
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MORALITY. 


A FAITHFUL SERVANT. 


Some time ago, the Rev. Rowland Hill preached a fu- 
neral sermon, occasioned by the death of his man-ser- 
vant. In the course of his sermon, he delivered the fol- 
ing affecting relation:—‘ Many persons present,’ said 
he, ‘ were acquainted with the deceased, and have had 
it in their power to observe his character and conduct. 
They can bear witness, that for a considerable number 
of years he proved himself a perfectly honest, sober, in- 
dustrious, and religous man; faithfully performing, as 
far as lay in his power, the duties of his station in life, 
and serving God with constancy and zeal. Yet this very 
man was once a robber on the highway. More than 
thirty years ago, he stopped me on the public road, and 
demanded my money. Not atall intimidated, I argued 
with him; I asked him what could induce him to pur- 
auc so iniquitous and dangerous a course of life? ‘1 
have been a coachman,’ said he; ‘I am out of a place, 
and I cannot get a character. I am unable to get any 
employment, and am therefore obliged to resort to this 
means of guining a subsistence.’ [desired him to call 
on me. He promised he would, and kept his word. 
1 talked farther with him, and offered to take him into 
niy own service. He consented, and ever since that 

etiod he hasserved me faithfully, and not me only, 
ut has faithfully served his God. Instead of finishing 
his life in a public andignominious manrer, with a de- 
praved and hardened mind, as he probably would have 
done, he died in peace, and, we trust, prepared for the 
society of just men made perfect. ‘Till this day, the 
extraordinary circumstance I have related has been 
confined to his breast and mine. Ihave never men- 
tioned it to my dearest friend.’ 





THE GREEK TESTAMENT. 

About a hundred years ago, a Shepherd boy, wrapt 
in his plaid, went into a book store in Edinburgh, and 
asked for a second-hand Greek Testament, being una- 
ble to buy a new one. The bookseller having handed 
him one, he asked the price. “ For whom do you want 
it?” inquired the bookseller. ‘ For myself,” answered 
the boy. ‘“ Then,” sail the bookseller, “if you will 
read and translate a few verses, you shall have it for 
nothing.” ‘The poor boy highly pleased with the pro- 
posal, complied with the conditions, and carried off 
the ‘Testament in triumph. 

Many years afterwards, the late Rev. John Brown, 
of Haddington, then.in. the midst of his fame as an au- 


we see (both at school and at college) the poor man’s See whirling through the bend of the river, the 
| son rising early and lying down late, in order that he! whole crowd of their companions—and after a 
may reap the full benefit of his privileges; while the |moment’s hesitation, they follow on. The spot 
| sons of the wealthy too ofien spend their time in sloth, | once past, their indecision vanishes ;—they press 
| per haps in folly and dissipation. , ,forward to the foremost rank—forget their father 
| ‘To the poor man’s child, then, I would say, in the! __ sheir promise—their danger. God protects 


words of the wise men, “The hand of the diligent | : 
maketh rich; be industrious, be frugal and attentive | them however. They spend the half hour in 


: to every duty: “not slothful in business, fervent in spi-| delight—return down the river to their fire,— 
| rit, serving the Lord.” ‘To therich man’s son would | and, at the close of the evening, they take off 


i say, ** He that loveth pleasure shall be a poor man;”| their skates, and step upon the firm ground, and. . 


| and “ Seest thou a man diligent in his business, he! walk toward their home. 
‘shall stand before kings; he shall not stand before} The enjoyment is now over, and the punishment 
| Mean men.” (Youth's Friend. (i, t¢ come. What punishment? I do not mean 
DR. ADAM CLARK IN HIS YOUTH. that their ae will punish them. He knows 
An interesting fact led, with other circumstances, to | — of it. : pipe his ~— oat confides 
his leaving his friend and patron, Mr. Bennet. It}! their promise—ne will not ask them whether 
seems that one day, Mr. Bennet and young Adam (as ' they have kept it. They have returned safely, 
he was then called) were busily employed in measur-| and the forbidden ice, over which they have pas- 
ing out some linen for the Dublin market. One of sed, never can speak to tell of their disobedience. 
the pieces wanted about two inches of the requisite; Nor do I mean the punishment which God will 


length. *Take hold of the piece,” said Mr. Bennet, 'ingict in another world upon undutiful children. 
‘Sand pull against me; and we shall soon make it come 


up to the yard.” But Mr. Bennet knew not with | | mean another—a quicker punishment, and 
whom he had to deal. Adam dropped the linen, and | which almost always comes after transgression. 
stood and looked at his master as though petrified with’ And I wish my young readers would think of 
astonishment. At last he said, ‘* Sir, 1 cannot do it.” this, more than they do. 

“Why not?” inquired his master, “it is what isdone| [ mean the loss of peace of mind. 

every day; the process the linen has passed through! 





has caused it to shrink a little; come, pull it out: we 
shall soon make it come to the right length.” But 
Adam was firm, and Mr. Bennet gave it up for a lost 
case. This, Mr. Moore observed, might be thought a 
little thing; but it was a proof of the tenderness of’ his 
conscience, and was highly illustrative of his charac- 
ter. After a time, other things occurred, in which Mr. 
Bennet and Adam could not exactly agree, and Mr. 
Bennet at length said to him, “I honestly tell you that 
I don’t think that you are fit for business: look out for 
something that is more to your mind, and [ will do all 
Ican to assist you.” Adam then left business, and 
went on learning and teaching, till he ultimately be- 
came Dr. Clark, living and dying an honor to the de- 
nomination to which he early united himself.—London 
Advocate, Sept. 10. 











RELIGION. 








CONFESSION OF SIN. 
From Abbott's Young Christian. 

I wish in this first chapter, to point out to my 
reader, something in the naturé and effects of 
confession, which every one has perhaps, at some 
time, experienced, but which few sufficiently 
consider, I mean its power to bring peace and 
happiness to the heart. But to make myself 
clearly understood, I must suppose a case. 

Two boys on a pleasant winter evening, ask 
their father to permit them to go out upon the 
river to skate. The father hesitates, because 





though within certain limits, he knows there is! 


no danger, yet he is aware that above a certain 
turn of the stream, the current is rapid, and the 
ice consequently thin. At last, however, he says, 
You may go, but you must on no account go 
above the bend. 

The boys accept the conditions, and are soon 
among their twenty companions shooting swiftly 
over the smooth, black ice, sometimes gliding in 
graceful curves before the bright fire which they 
have built in the middle of the stream,—-and 





As the boys approach their father’s dwelling, 
unless their consciences have become seared by 
| oft repeated transgression, their hearts are filled 
| with uneasiness and foreboding care. They will 
walk silently, As they enter the house they 
Shrink from their father’s eye. He looks pleased 
and happy at their safe return. But they turn 
away from him as soon as they can, and prefer 
going to another room, or in some other way 
avoiding his presence. Their sister, perhaps, in 
the gaiety and happiness of her heart, tries to 
talk with them about their evening’s enjoyment, 
—but they wish to turn the conversation. Ina 
word, their peace of mind is gone—and they 
shrink from every eye, and wish to go as soon as 
possible to bed, that they may be unseen, and 
' forgotten, 

| If they have been taught to fear God, they are 
‘not happy here. They dare not—strange infatu- 
‘ation—repeat their evening prayer;—as if they 
‘supposed they could escape God’s notice, by 
‘neglecting to call upon him. At last, however, 
‘they sink to sleep. 

| The next morning, they awake with the cus- 
tomary cheerfulness of childhood,—until as they 
look forth from their window, they see the clear, 
,ice-bound stream which tempted them to sin, 
winding its way among the trees. They say 
‘nothing, but each feels guilty and sad. They 
meet tather and mother with clouded hearts, and 
every object at all connected with their trans- 
gression, awakens the remorse which destroys 
their happiness. They thus carry about with 
them a weary, and a heavy burden. 

I suppose that in such cases most boys would 
continue to bear this burden, until at last, they 
become insensible to it, i. e. until conscience 
becomes seared. But though by habit in sin, the 
stings of remorse may be blunted, yet peace 
never would return. By repeating transgression 








a great many times, we-all.come at last to feel a 
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general and settled uneasiness of heart, which is 
a constant burden. Ask such an individual if 
he is unhappy? He tells you no. He means, 
however, that he is not parti¢ularly unhappy just 
at ihui time. His burden is so uniform on con- 
slant, that he comes to consider it at last, as a 
necesary part of his existence. He has lost all 
recollection of what pare peace and happiness is. 
A man who has lived long by a water-fall, at last 
becomes so habituated ‘to the noise, that silence 
seems a strange luxury to him. So multitudes, 
who have had an ‘unquiet conscience for many 
ivears, without a single interval of repose, when 
they et last-come-and confess their sins, and find 
peace and happiness, are quite delighted with the 
new and straiage sensation. 

This peace cannot come by habit in sin. A 
senred conscience is not a relieved one. But 
what is the way by which peace of mind is to be 
restored in such a case as the above? It isa 
very simple way. I wish it was more generally 
understood and practised upon. 

Suppose one of these boys should say to him- 
self, some day when he is walking alone, ‘‘I am 
not happy, and I have not been happy since I 
disobeyed my father on the ice. I was very fool- 
ish to do that, for I have suffered more since that 
time, than ten times as much pleasure would be 
worth. I am resolved to go and confess the 
whole to my father, and ask him to forgive me, 
and then I shall be happy again.” 

Having resolved upon this, he seeks the first 
opportunity to relieve his mind. He is walking, 
we will imagine, by the side of his father, and for 
several minutes he hesitates—knowing not how 
to begin. He, however, at last makes the effort, 
and says in a sorrowful tone, 

‘Father I have done something very wrong.” 

** What is it, my son?” 

He hesitates and trembles, and after a moment’s 
pause, says, ‘‘I am very sorry that I did it.” 

‘*My son,” says the father, ‘* I have observed 
for a day or two, that you have not been happy, 
and you are evidently unhappy now. I know 
that you must have done something wrong. But 
you may do just as you please about telling me 
what it is. If you will freely confess it, and-sub- 
mit to the punishment, whatever it maybe, you 
will be happy again; if not, you will continue to 
suffer. Now you may do just as you please.” 

‘Well, father, I will tell you all. Da you 
remember that you gave us leave to go upon the 
river and skate the other evening?”’ 

‘ec Yes. ” 

“Well, I disobeyed you, and went upon the 
ice, where you told us not to go. I have been 
unhappy ever since, and I resolved to-day that I 
would come and tell you, and ask you to forgive 
me,” 

I need not detail the conversation that would 
follow. But there is not a child among the hun- 
dreds, and perhaps thousands, who will read this, 
who does not fully understand, that by such a 
confession, the boy will relieve himself of his 
burden, restore peace to his mind, and go away 
from his father with a light and happy heart.— 
He will no more dread to meet him, and to hear 
the sound of his voice. He can now be happy 
with his sister again, and look upon the beautiful 
stream winding in the valley, without feeling his 
heart sink within him, under a sense of guilt,— 
while all the time, his brother, who would not 
come and acknowledge his sin, has his heart still 
darkened, and his heart made sad by the gloomy 
recollection of unforgiven sin! Yes, confession 
of sin, has an almost magic power in restoring 
Peace of mind, 

_rovidence seems to have implanted this prin- 
ciple in the human heart for the express purpose 
of having us act upon it. He has so formed us, 
that when we have done wrong, we cannot feel 
at peace again, until we have acknowledged that 
Wrong, to the person against whom it was done. 
And this acknowledgement of it, removes the 
uneasiness as effectually, as fire removes cold, or 
as water extinguishes fire. It operates in all 





cases, small as well as great, and is infallible in 
its power. And yet how slowly do young persons, 
and even old persons learn to use it. The reme- 
dies for almost every external evil, are soon dis- 
covered, and are at once applied, but the remedy 
for that uneasiness of mind which results from 
having neglected some duty, or committed some 
sin, and which consists in simple confession of it 
to the person injured,—how slowly is it learned, 
and how reluctantly practised. : 








THE NURSERY. 








BIBLE STORIES—No. 31. 
A PROPHET STRONGER THAN A KING. 

One of the kings of Israel, who was a very wicked 
man, was walking one day in un upper chamber of 
his palace, when, either through carelessness, or in a 
fit of intoxication, he fell through a window to the 


; not loiter about the bridge. 


pe he should go back and get it. 


but certainly and speedily die. His words were soon 
,accomplishec. For the king died in a few days, and 
i left the throne to his brother.—Sab. School Inst. 


} 


| EFFECT OF DISOBEDIENCE AND LYING. 


A child came running to my door, at dark, 
saying, ‘‘have you seen any thing of Harry? 
|He has not been home, since school, and we 
| cannot find him in the village.’ I had dismissed 
;him from school, at the usual hour, and sent a 
| little girl to accompany him across a bridge, which 
lay over a pond of deep water, with a strict com- 





oro that he should hasten home, as his parents: 


were absent, and lad requested me to see he did 
He went to the gate 


(of his father’s house, and recollected he had left 


, his ball by the side of the bridge, and told a little 
The boy went 
with him, and said ‘‘ he laid down upon the edge 


ground, and was very much bruised. ‘The injury he! of the bridge and tumbled over into the water.”°— 


sustained by the fall was so great, that his recovery 
was considered very doubtful. The physicians gave 
him up. But he, unprepared and unwilling to die, as 
soon as he despaired of help from man, began to think 
as many others do, in similar circumstances, of asking 
aid from God. Jn the maduess of his heart, however, 
as if in mockery of the better suggestions of his con- 
science, he sent his servants to the idol temple of one 
of his heathen neighbors, and bade them inquire there 
whether he should recover of his sickness. ‘This was 
a great sin in the sight of God. It was acknowledg- 
ing an idol, and denying the true God, and virtually 
saying to his whole people, There is no God in Israel. 
That Jehovah, whom our fathers worshipped, is un- 
worthy of your confidence or love. Choose you other 
gods wherever you please. This was the language of 


his conduct in the sight of God; and he was greatly | 


displeased. He therefore sent his servant, the prophet, 
to meet the messengers of the king, who told them to 
return to their master, and show him how greatly he 
sinned, in thus insulting the God of his fathers, and 
putting his ‘trust in a senseless block of wood, and 
that for this sin, God would not permit him to live. 
For that bed of sickness, on which he was laid, should 
prove his death bed. ® ; 
Then the messengers returned, satisfied that it was 
useless to proceed farther, for they believed the word 
of God, ‘They did not kuow who the prophet was 
that delivered it, The king, surprised to see them 
back so soon, eagerly inquired the reason. Then 
they told him all that the prophet bad said to them. 
When the king heard this, he was angry, and wished 
to kill the man that -had uttered these things against 
him. So he bade the messengers describe him, that 
he might know who he was. They told him that he 
was a inan of very plain and sngulae dress, consisting 
of a single skin wrapped round him, and bound by a 
leathern girdle. From this description, the king knew 
at once who it was; for there was but one such faith- 
ful and devoted friend of God in all the land. Then 
the king chose out a company of fifty men, and sent 
them to take him. The captain of this company, as 
is not uncommon with those in his station, was a 
proud, self-important tnan, and supposed that the poor 
prophet would fear him, and obey him promptly. 
When, therefore, he came to the place of his residence, 
and found him on the top of a hill, probably engaged 
in devotion, he rudely and arrogantly commanded him, 
in the name of the king, to come down and go with 
him. To punish the officer for the pride and hardness 
of his heart, and to show the king, that he whom God 
protects, is safe, even though an army come out against 
him, the prophet called down fire from heaven to des- 
troy them, and they were all consumed in a moment. 
Another similar company, whom the king sent imme- 
diately out, with a captain equally rash and inconsid- 
erate, were destroyed in the same manner. Still 
madly bent on his purpose, the king sent out 
another company of fifty to take the prophet. The 
captain of this third company, however, was a pru- 
dent, discreet man, and had learned a good lesson froin 
the fate of those whohad gone before him. When he 
came to the place where the prophet was, he very 
cautiously and reverently made known his object in 
coming, earnestly ib * sagan. him to epare his life and 
that of his men. His request was kindly regarded, 
for the prophet, confident of the protection of God, 
and fearless of the wrath of the king, rose, and went 
with him to the palace, and. presented himself before 
the bed of the king, and there, in plain and solemn 
language, reported the sentence which God had pro- 
neunced against him. He boldly expostulated with 
him for his folly, in sending to inquire of an idol, in- 





stead of the living Ged ; solemnly assuring him that, 
for this sin, he should not recover from this sickness, 


| He told some men who were at a little distance, 
\but he was a child that told lies, and no one be- 


\ lieved what he said, and no one went to take poor 
little Harry out of the pond; and he floated over 
ithe dam and lodged in some brush and wood, in 
the edge of the water. All night, the water was 
searched, but he could not be found until day- 
light, when they saw his little hand in the water. 
They took him out, but it was a pitiful sight. It 
was a sabbath morning; his father was a pious 
minister, and had gone away to preach that day; 
and the children of the Sabbath school gathered 
round and wept much. When his parents came 
home and inquired every circumstance, it was 
found he had been expressly forbidden to go to 
that pond to play. Thus, disobedience was the 
first means that cost him his life, and lying, the 
second. Had the little boy, who ran and told the 
;men who stood near, been a child of truth, they 
{would have gone immediately and taken him 
|out, for they were very near him, but they did 
not so much as look that way. Learn from this. 
affecting story, the dreadful consequences of dis- 
obedience and lying; for liars, you see, are not 
believed when they speak the truth. This child 
had long been in the habit of telling frightful 
things to frighten others, till no one regarded 
what he said. —[ Youth’s Temperance Leciurer. 








GEORGE, 

George went into the country to spend the 
holidays with his aunt. He never had been 
there to stay before, and thought he should never 
be tired in watching the lambs, and the ducks, 
and the chickens. His aunt asked him, one day, 
if he would like to give the chickens their break- 
fast. George was delighted with the thought of 
feeding them, and every morning he rose early, 
and went into the yard with a bowl of meal and 
water. The chickens were very glad to.see him, 
and would all flock around him, for he stood very 
still and never frightened them, as some boys 
would have done. One he liked very much, 
because its feathers were white, and he knew it 
from all the others. His aunt told him he might 
have it for his own. Little George was very 
much. pleased, and soon it learned to come when 
he called it, and cat out of his hand, while none of 
the others would venture to come quite so near. 

One day he wanted his aunt to go with him to 
see his little pet. She went with him. He 
stooped down and patted it softly with one hand, 
while he fed it with the other. ‘‘ See aunt,” said 
George, ‘‘ how my chicken loves me,” 

‘* And why, my little boy, does it love you?” 

*‘Q, because I am kind to it, and give it some 
breakfast every day, and never hurt it,’’ answered 
George. 

‘* And who is kind to George, and gives ‘him 
food to eat, and clothes to wear, and makes him 
well when he is sick?”’ 

‘* God,” answered George, quite seriously, 
‘*and I love him because he is so good to me.” 

“If you love God, my dear George, you will 
|try to please him.”’ ; 

“ Aunt,” said George, ‘‘is not God pleased 
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when I take good care of my chickens, and am 
kind to them?” 

‘Ves, my dear, it is right for you to do so, 
and God is always pleased when you do what is 
right. He loves little children, and is very kind 
to them. He wants them to be happy, and they 
will be happy if they love Him, for then they will 
try all the time to please Him.”—[Infant’s Mag. 





BENEVOLENCE. 








Written for the Youth’s Companion. 
HOUSE OF REFORMATION. 
To the Boys who read the Youth’s Companion—WWo. 8. 


We last week left the boys at their dinner; 
they finished in half an hour and went to play, 
as in the morning. While they are at play, I 
will tell you what are the dinners for the week. 
On Sunday, to save time and labor of cooking, 
there is no dinner; but a luncheon at noon; and 
cake is furnished with supper, to make up for the 
dinner. For Monday, soup; Tuesday, stewed- 
beans, or minced beef, or fish and potatoes; 
Wednesday, corn-beef with vegetables; Thurs- 
day, baked beans and pork; Friday, boiled rice, 
or indian-pudding; Saturday, baked or steamed 
beef. 

At a quarter before one, the trumpet sounds 
again, for work, which continues till three o’clock, 
and then the trumpet sounds again for school. 
At the regular schools, reading, writing and 
cyphering only, are taught; but at other times, 
the boys are lectured on the first and most im- 
portant parts of Natural Philosophy, Chemistry, 
Geometry, Botany, Geography, Astronomy, 
Grammer, History, Meteorology, Moral Philoso- 
phy, and Natural Theology. The Instructor 
teaches them, and reasons with them, till they 
understand, and can answer questions on the 
lessons. 

But these are not the regular studies. Though 
so little time is devoted to school, and though the 
time of remaining at the House of Reformation 
is generally from 6 to 18 months; except the 
quite young boys; yet many get their whole 
education there. For owing to the disobedient 
and idle habits of most boys who are sent there, 
they generally do not love school, and, therefore, 
will not learn. 





and thus prepare tor death. 
ledge his parents. 


learned to love his Heavenly Father. 


Another boy has just becn in to see me, who 
was born, and lived till his sixteenth year in Bos- 
ton, and knew nothing of reading, writing or 


arithmetic. At that 


ed, as in the morning, for their individual prayers; 

then most go immediately to bed, where many lie 

and read, or some one reads aloud for the whole, 

from some interesting book, till one after another 
drops asleep. 

i did intend to have given you some account of 
the Court, that you might see the mode of settling 
cases of conduct, and how a boy’s mind is influ- 
enced and turned from wrong to right, from trou- 
ble to happiness, but I have not time. 1 wished, 
also, to have told you of the weekly evening lec- 
ture, and of the service on Sunday, but I have 
not time for this either.—This I must say, how- 
ever, remember that though you are not at the 
school of reformation, yoy are in the school of 
Christ; you belong to the good or bad; you will 
be promoted or degraded, as he sees you deserve ; 
and when you have passed the time allotted you 
in this school, he will recommend you to be re- 
ceived to heaven or declare you to be so unfaith- 
ful, and of so low a grade of character, that you 
must be rejected from the Bon or good division, 
and you must take your part with the Mal or evil 
division forever. That the former and not the 
latter of these, may be your case, is the prayer 
of your affectionate friend, W. 


returned home from school the next Sabbath, and en- 
quired of her mother, “ Is Miss *? (her teach- 
er) ‘a Christian?” ‘* Why to be sure she is—what 
makes you ask the question?” ‘* Because,” said the 
little girl, ‘* the minister said teachers must talk to their 
scholars, and Miss —— did not say one word to us— 
Is she a Christian?”—S. S. Record. 


ANECDOTES. 


At a breakfast table of a family at Garstang, a little 
girl, six years old, took up a piece of bread and butter 
which belonging to her mother, who was sitting near 
her; her little brother, who saw the mistake, very 
promptly said, “* Sarah, thou shalt not steal;” when the 
child, with the greatest naivette, instantly replied, 
‘‘thou shalt not bear false witness against thy neigh- 
bor.” { London paper, 
The sheriff of Dumfermline, while examining a boy, 
who happened to be a witness, concerning the — 
away of a horse from the plough by a tollman, ask 
the youth if he could positively say, that he saw the 
tollman carry off the horse.—‘ No,” said the boy.— 
The case was about to be dismissed, when the boy ad- 
ded, ‘* But he led him off, sir??? [ib. 














ANGER.—A cobbler at Leyden, who used to attend the 
public disputations held at the Academy, was once asked if 
he understood Latin. ‘*No,’’ replied the mechanic, * but 
I know who is wrong in the argument.’’ ‘* How 2?’ repli- 
ed his friend. ‘‘ Why, by seeing who is angry first.’’ 





————— 


 ‘WISCELLANY. 








SMALL RAIN UPON THE TENDER HERB. 
Nov. 25. ‘Sab. Praise ye the Lord. 
26. Mon. Praise ye the Lord from the heavens. 
27. Tues. Praise ye him all his angels. 
28. Wed. Praise ye him, sun and moon. 
29. Th. Praise him, all ye stars of light. 
30. Fri. Praise the Lord from the earth. 








POETRY. 





HYMN BY BISHOP HEBER. 
The God of glory walks His round, 
* From day to day, from year to year, 
And warns us each with awful sound, 
‘¢ No longer stand ye idle here! 


“* Ye whose young cheeks are rosy briglit, 











31. Sat. Both young men and maidens, old 

men and children. 

** Jesus Christ speaks of the most sublime subjects 
with such simplicity, that he seems not to have thought 
on them; and yet with such accuracy, that what he 
thought is distinctly brought out. This union of artless- 














ness with perspicuity, is perfectly *beautiful.”—Pascal. 





THE INDIAN AND THE PORTRAIT. 


** 1 called to-day on Trumbull, the great artist, and 
saw him and his exquisite paintings. i 


On my observing 








Whose hands are strong, whose hearts are clear, 
Waste not of hope the morning light!. 
Ah, fools! why stand ye idle here? 
** And ye, whose locks of scanty grey? 
Foretel your latest travail near, 
How swiftly fades your worthless day ! 
And stand ye yet so idle here? 
‘¢ One hour remains, there is but one! 
But many a shriek and many a tear 
Through endless years the guilt must moan 
Of moments lost and wasted here! 
O Thou, by all Thy works ador’d, 


A boy is now sitting by me, who 
though he was born in the great city of London 
(where children erroneously suppose every thing 
is of the best quality,) went to the H. R. at the 
age of 14, without knowing a single letter or figure. | ment; they alternately looked at General Washington 
He is now waiting for me to bid him good bye, 
as he sails on a voyage in a few hours.—He un- 
derstands the ground rules of arithmetic thorough- 
ly, is very fond of reading, which he does well, 
and has just shewn me a very good and in- 
teresting letter, which he has written to send} 
to his parents, urging them to live a good life, | 
Before he went to 
the House he would not live with, nor acknow- 
He has learned to love them 
though they are wicked, and I hope he has, also, 





|** the man” (Trumbull) to work a like piece of magic. 





how much an Indian would be struck with his first sight 
of a painting, he told me, “‘ that having painted a por- 
trait of General Washington, the General invited him 
to dinner, to meet a deputation of the Creek Chiefs: 
after dinner they were shewn into a room where the 
General’s portrait was placed, the General accompany- 
ing them, dressed as there represented, and with r. 
Trumbull. ‘The Indians were lost in astonish- 


and at the portrait, with many signs of wonder; and | 
finding, on approaching it, that there was no projection, 
and that it was quige flat, were convinced that it was 
a piece of enchanffent. In fact, they sat up in coun- 
cil all that night, t0 resolve how it was possible for 











Mr. Trumbull endeavoured to prevail on them to let | 
him take one of their portraits; but nothing could in- | 
duce them to consent to it,as they were fully persuaded, | 
that when once he had wrought the phantom, they 

would be evermore entirely under the influence of his | 


magic agency.”—Letter from New York. | 


PROFANITY PUNISHED. 
When the Austrians, during seven years’ war, were | 
forced to akandon a citadel, which they had previously | 





| captured, the commanding officer was ordered to blow | 
age he was sent to the | up the fortifications. Just as this was about to be exe- | 


House of Reformation. He is now an instructor | cuted, the heavens were rent with tremendous thunders. 
of a school, and is able also to pray with and {andthe earth deluged with rain.—A knight stood with | 


instruct his scholars in religious principles. 


might mention other like cases, and some more 
I only mention these, 
because they were with me when I began to 


write. Fave not you greater advantages? Have | on the spot 
| 


interesting, had I time. 


none of you improved them less? 


But the trumpet again sounds, for supper, 
which is the same as breakfast, except having | of God. 
cocoa instead of tea; after which the boys have 
a quarter of an hour more for play, and then, at 


six, the trumpet sounds again for reading-school 
till seven, when it calls for the last time to as 


; At the opening of the Sabbath School in one of the 
’| parishes in Connectient, last year, a minister.from a 

| angio. town remarked, that the teacher who does 
; noth 


semble them in the sleeping-hall, for the court 
and evening prayers; after which a time is allow | 


[| his squadron in a garden not far from the ramparts, and 
‘sheltered himself from the rain under a tree. Just after | 
| a loud peal of thunder, ‘he said, ‘Thunder on, we will | 
| presentiy make better thunder than that.’ Immediately- 


after, a flash of lightning struck the tree and killed him j 
. His men rushed fron: the spot with hor- | 
‘yr . i 
‘ror. ‘The rampart was not blown up, for the rain ex- 


‘tinguished the match. Reader, dishonor not the name | 


TEST OF PIETY. 


ing more than simply ask the questions on the lesson, 
is not fil to be a teacher,” 


A little girl seven years old, 


. 


To whom the sinner’s soul is dear, 
Recal us to Thy vineyard, Lord, 
' And grant us grace to please Thee here ! 





THE ORPHAN. 


I am an orphan ; no fond parent’s smile 
Greets me at mornoreven. All day I toil, 
And when my task is done, no mother dear 
Seeks soothingly to ease my labouring frame, 
And ask, if I’d not better go to rest. 
No sweet,kind voice I hear to check the flow 
Of angry words, I’m sometimes wont to speak. 
None pray for me, a friendless boy, or feel 
How hard ’s my lot, or sympathize with me, 
When sorrow’s tide o’erwhelms my breast. None know 
Till they have lost the best of friends, how keen 
Is earth’s cold charity to the sad soul ;— 
How it disturbs the beating pulse, and chills 
The warm affections of the heart. Oh! once 
It was not so. “T'was when my parents lived, 
And all. was joy, and sunshine, and delight. 
No bitter tear, no anxious sigh would steal 
Away their halcyon hours. But the great God, 
Who Goeth all things well, came near and took 
In one short week, my parents both away. 

Tho’ I am young I’ve drank of sorrow’s dregs, 
And felt that life was burdensome to me. 
But still [’ve learned not to repine since He 

Has been so kind. I prayed. He heard my prayer; 

And now | feel and know how good it is 


‘To walk in wisdom’s ways of pleasantness. [S. S. Ins. 





TO MY LITTLE FRIEND. 

Come to the fount of life, and taste 
‘The pure delight that flows ; 

Come, while upon thy fresh, fair brow 
The lillies seek repose. 

Come, while the stars of childish hope 
Are twinkling o’er thy head,’ 

And all things bright and beautiful 
Surround thy downy bed. 


Come, while the world looks witchingly 
‘To thy admiring eyes ; 
Come, while within thy happy breast 
No secret evil lies. 
Come to the fount of life, and drink 
From the ambrosial spring ; 
Come, and thy soul shall swell with love 
To the Almighty King. [v. 
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